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== or on foot, from what direction, it was im- 
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SCHOOL IS DONE. 
The school is done, a pleasant day, 
And out the children rush to play. 
Some gaily see their kite soar high, 
While some in pleasant talk pass by; 
Others with bricks a house would raise, 
While younger ones stand by to gaze. 
And Tray, to aid his master, quick 
Comes trotting, in his mouth a brick. 
The mistress too, her labor o’er, 

Is glad fo leave the schoolhouse door. 
And in the distance you descry 

A load of hay go slowly by. 








‘Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE PORTFOLIO—No. 20. 
BY “AUNT FANNY.” 

A soft, southern sky on a Sabbath-morn- 
ingin May! How beautiful it is, and yet 
how unlike a Sabbath morning in New 
England! There are no ‘“ holy-sounding 
bells” calling the thoughts from earth to 
Heaven; there is no stillness resting on 
all things wheh these sounds have died 
away in faint delicious echoes; and there 
are no congregations in holiday attire, 
wending their way to the house of God. 
Yet in the picture before me, there is a 
church, and a gathering congregation. To 
a New Englander, a church almost necessa- 
sarily implies a large, white building, with 
Venitian blinds and a tapering spire ; but 
this has no such features. Itis built of 
logs, without windows, and much less has 
it anything like tower or dome. We had 
reached it after a drive of several miles. 
Nothing could be lovelier than the scenery 
through which we passed ; rich even at this 
early season, with luxuriant vegetation. 
How often I wished for some Northern 
friend, as I saw a splendidly-colored blos- 
som by the roadside, or a beautiful, strange 
bird flit by, or looked out upon the mass 
of glittering foliage. which clothed the 
magnificent old trees! Quite distant, ap- 
parently, from human habitations, in the 
very heart of the forest, stood the little 
log-church. It was on a gentle slope, and 
alittle space in front, had been cleared, 
while on the sides and back of it, rose the 
tall trees, throwing their huge arms over 
the mossy roof. Rude as the building was, 
it had quite a picturesque and pleasing 
look, standing so quietly under the shady 
trees, such fine old oaks with “the sun- 
light sifting through their leaves,” could 
not but give richness and beauty to the 
picture, and the figures about the door, 
were in perfect keeping with the other 
features of the scene. The small congre- 
gation belonged, evidently to the poorer 
class, and instead of rolling up to the steps 
in a showy carriage, with a dashing-look- 
ing driver on the box, and half-a-dozen 
hegroes behind, they came on horseback, 








= possible to guess. 
2 fashioned garments, which might have 


s| ations they exhibited. 








They wore coarse, old- 


come out of the ark, for any modern innoy- 
It was just the 
scene for anartist. Meck-looking horses 
tied here and there, under the leafy trees, 
groups of antiquated men and women, 
negroes with gay-colored turbans wound 
about their dusky brows, and over all 
those arching boughs, swaying back and 
forth, and letting through glimpses ofa 
sky bluer and softer than our northern eyes 
ever looked upon—oh it was most sweetly 
picturesque and charming! I stood before 


a| the door, gazing at it for a moment, and I 
> felt that it was sinking into my heart in- 


effaceably. I knew that through all the 
chances and changes of future life, that fair, 
touching picture would remain in my 
memory undiminished:and indestructible : 
and it has done so. Years have fled, but 
I can see the very coloring of the leaves, 
the very motion of those swaying branches, 
and the sunlight glistening through upon 
the withered leaves below. I can see too, 
the quiet-looking little church with its over- 
hanging shadows, and the faces of the old 
negroes, who were chatting under the win- 
dows, and gazing on all who passed into 
the house. As I thus stood a moment, an 
indescribable tenderness filled my heart ; 
there came thoughts of absent friends, so 
far, far away, of the dear old church at 
home, where I had so often prayed with 
them; andoftheone everywhere present 
Friend, who watches over us all, however 
separated. It was with tearful eyes I en- 
tered the rustic church, and with a heart 
softened by these mingling thoughts. 

It was asrude within as without. Rows 
of benches occupied the centre. with rough 
board backs, on which the congregation 
seated themselves, promiscuously. The 
pulpit was of unpainted boards, and the 
rough timbers which formed the roof, were 
visible overhead. Nothing could be more 
rude and primitive, yet the softened light 
falling in at the wide openings which served 
for windows, with the leaf-shadows playing 
about us, gave much of the same fantastic 
and picturesque charm to the inner portion 
of the building, as it possessed externally, 
and never “in dim aisle, or curtained 
sacristy,” have I felt more sensibly the 
presence of the King of Kings, than in that 
rough, unfinished room. The exercises 
commenced by singing that dear familiar 
hymn, 

“There is @ fountain filled with blood,” 
to the same sweet tune in which I had been 
accustomed to hear it. Oh, how those 
strains bore me back to the little conference- 
room at home! How I seemed to hear the 
voices of E. and M. close beside me! How 
sweet was the belief, that those around me, 
strangers as they were, and the loved ones 
thousands of miles away, would indeed 
‘“‘in a nobler, sweeter song, sing his power 
to save’’—His, who died for us! 

There is nothing which so binds together 
human souls as the matured love of Jesus; 
utter strangers, become to us, dear brothers 
and sisters, travelling to the same home; 
surrounded by the same dangers; guarded 
by the same watchful eye; and most glad- 
ly could I have given the hand of welcome 
to all those who sang so sweetly, that 
heart-touching hymn. ‘They were not all 
Christians, perhaps, but they seemed so to 
my excited feelings, and all other distinc- 
tions were forgotten. 

The preacher was a sensible man, who 
spoke the truth in earnestness and simpli- 











city; and whose prayers were uncommonly 





fervent and impressive. Everything com- 
bined to soften my spirit, and I sat through 
the services, with my face concealed, and 
my heart melting with tender emotions. 
I was to leave the beautiful southern land 
in a few days, and I knew that never again 
should I joinin worship with those around 
me—never onearth! God grant that we 
may all unite in the scngs ofthe redeemed 
in the Temple above! 

When | came out, I threw up my veil, 
and took a last look at the tall trees, the 
beautiful sky, and the rude log-church. 
Over all, God’s blessing seemed visibly to 
rest, and to my heart every object appeared 
wrapt in a soft, religious hue. Green, 
sacred spot! I shall never look on you 
again with the bodily eye, but frequently 
ona still Sabbath morning, do my thoughts 
turn to that little church in the forest, with 
a deep and tender interest. The blessings 
of the Highest be upon it, and upon all who 
go up thither to “ worship Him in spirit and 
in truth.” ; 











Morality. 
ORIGINAL. . 
SELFISHNESS. 

Mr. Reed was a wealthy merchant. He 
lived amid every indication of comfort and 
happiness. His house was furnished in 
luxurious style; he had a kind and affec- 
tionate wife ; he was blessed with children 
whom all admired and loved for their good, 
nay excellent, disposition. Wanting no- 
thing, in these respects, we are ready to 
say that his life was one of contentment, and 
that, as his days passed on, those who 
were his associates at the domestic hearth, 
or in business, had cause for congratulation 
on their good fortune. But let us see. 

Mr. Reed possessed no really praise- 
worthy traits of character. He seemed to 
think that whatever he wished, must be 
granted. In boyhood even, his compan- 
ions soon learned his selfishness, and dis- 
covered that his presence only threw ob- 
stacles in the way of their enjoyment. 
Unfortunately he was permitted to reach 
maturity without any attempt being made 
to change his disposition. And now he 
had not a single thought, that the welfare 
or happiness of others was to him of the 
least concern. He went to his place of 
business, but while there, nothing could be 
done which gave him pleasure. If he had 
attentive and assiduous clerks, who cared 
for his interests, and did what they could to 
advance them, he would at last only ex- 
press himself in terms of dissatisfaction 
with their doings. If profits were reaped, 
he would complain that they were smaller 
than he anticipated, and in his countenance 
show that his mind was uneasy. If an 
occasional loss were sustained, he would 
endeavor to cast upon others the blame, 
though knowing the same to have been 
produced by his own mismanagement. 
Those generally whom he addressed felt 
and realized the coldness and selfishness 
of his nature. His words were harsh, and 
spoken ina way, which could not well pro- 
duce any close friendship. Thus, those 
connected with him in business, seldom en- 
joyed, while he was present, any cheerful 
moments. Every thing was faulty, in his 
opinion, but himself, and, of course, his 
conduct made all more or less discontented. 


At home it was precisely the same. His 
wife could never do aught which elicited 
his approbation. Neatness was her cha- 
racteristic, and yet nothing could be ar- 
ranged to his satisfaction. A chair was 











out of place; or the carpet was not smooth ; 
ora pin lay upon the floor; or the room 
was dusty. These were often imaginary 
matters, and yet they served to call from 
him ungenerous remarks. He never had 
in his heart any apology for another’s 
failure in duty. When he said anything, 
the words though perhaps few, left for the 
most part, only unpleasant reflections in 
others towards himself. 

He had children, but even they could not 
please him in what they did. When they 
caressed him, he in return was cold and 
formal: When they played, he, in his ac- 
customed abrupt manner, would stop their 
amusements. He never seemed to care to 
see them thus innocently enjoy life. Not- 
withstanding, they loved him, for he was 
their father, and their mother’s teaching 
was observable in their actions. She was 
quite the reverse of Mr. Reed; and all 
who knew her, recognized in her very many 
traits of goodness. She could not, how- 
ever, pass her days pleasantly, for, though 
surrounded with plenty, her mind was 
almost constantly harassed by unnecessary 
and unjust complaints. 

Mr. Reed’s selfish spirit, then, did not 
allow that cheerfulness in others, which 
would have marked his intercourse with 
them, if he had possessed a kind and gener- 
ous nature. And so, notwithstanding his 
wealth, and his power for diffusing happi- 
ness, he lived only to himself, and did not 
permit any to realize enjoyment in: his 
company. 

Thus it is, that a selfish person carries 
with him the seeds of unhappiness and dis- 
cord. He not only is dissatisfied with him- 
self, but all with whom he comes in contact, 
feel some of the effects of his nature. In 
the family circle, or in the marts of trade, 
we can see very readily, that his company 
has no gladdening influence; but that a 
shadow is cast by it, at such times, con- 
stantly on others. Still we have no right 
to live thus unto ourselves. We should 
endeavor to speak and act, so as to make 
those around us happy, and, in this man- 
ner, prove ourselves mindful of their feel- 
ings as well as of our own. 

A kind word often causes more heart-felt 
pleasure, than would mines of wealth. 
Especially in youth, cultivate good dispo- 
sitions, and then, in after years, the ad- 
vantage of possessing such, will be percep- 
tible in their happy fruits. 

New York, Oct. 28th 1852. 








Narrative. 








THE BLUE BAG. 


Among Josephine Day’s beautiful play- 
things there was nothing to equal the blue 
bag which Mrs. Gawtry gave her—at least 
to Sarah’s eye. Oh, that little blue velvet 
bag! Such a beauty! just such a one as 
she wanted. She wished Mrs. Gawtry 
would give her one; she would have cared 
a great deal more about it than Josephine. 
And Sarah eyed it, and held it up by the 
strings, and danced it on her fingers, and 
made believe it was hers. After all it was 
Josephine’s. ‘Oh dear,’ sighed the little 
Sarah. Many days went on, and every 
time Sarah went to Josephine’s house, she 
said ‘ Oh dear,’ wistfully over the bag. 

One afternoon as she was going up the 
steps to call Josephine to walk, what should 
she spy dangling on a bush under the win- 
dow but the biue bag! Sarah darted her 
eyes at every window, nobody was looking ; 
she seized the little bag and put it in her 
pocket. Some one then crossed the entry 








ephine was out, which Sarah 
sorry to hear. So » ran home 
: prize in her pocket. * 1 only pick- 





», she kept saying to herself 3 
no harm in that—only picked it 
up. 
“Sarah then went by he rself, took it out, 


held it up, and put her kerchie? in it, hung 
iton herarm, and examined it to her 
heart’s content; it was such a beauty! 
But when she heard steps on the stuirs, 
she snatched it off her arm and hid it in 
her pocket fier mother came into the 
chamber, but, dearly as she loved her mo- 


| Those snapping 


ther, what had just delighted her she dared 
notask her mother todelight in also. On, 
no; and after a few kind words from her | 


mother, Surch stole away into the garden. 

When nivht came, Sarah was at a loss to 
know how to dispose of the bag; ler mo- 
ther mizht goto her pocket, so it was not 
safe there: neither could she be sure of 
keeping it hidden in any drawer or closet. 
Somehow or other, every spot seemed naked 
and open to people’s eyes; at last she put 
it under her pillow, and there it troubled 
her like a thorn, for Sarah kept waking up 
and feeling after it all night. ‘ Oh dear,’ 
sighed the little girl in the morning, not, 
as usual, hastening to her mother’s room. 

*Oh dear,’ she sighed dropping her eyes 
when Josephine entered the school-room, 
and feeling in her bosom for the bag hid 
there. 

*Oh dezr,’ she sighed again, afraid to 
play at recess, lest it shoulddrop out ; and 
worse than all, when Josephine came, and, 
putting her arms about her neck in her own 
loving way, told her how the house had 
been hunted to iind the bag, and how her 
mother had reproved her for her careless- 
ness. If 1 could only, only, find it!’ said 
Josephine pitifully. 

At the close of the day Sarah could not 
smile; there was a burden on her heart 
that grew heavier and heavier, and she 
hardiy knew what to do. Her mother 
saw something was the matter, but when 
she asked what it was, the little girl turn- 
ed her ouck, and said nothing. At the 
same time, two scalding tears trickled down 
her checks. Every way she turned, and 
everywhere she looked, a blue bag hung 
bed and it 
was all dark, if she opened her eyes, there 
was the blue and if she 


» bag. 


in the air; after she went to 


bag 3 
hha 


wi 


shut them 
there was the 

The worst of all was, Sarah had a grief 
she could not speak of. Heretofore, all 
her little sorrows and perplexities, as well 
as her joys, her mother shared ; now the 
child was trying to bear the burden alone. 
‘Oh, will uot Jesus help me!’ she cried 
alond on her bed, tossing about. She 
tried to pray, but there was no heart in 
her prayer. 

Leaning on her arm, she lifted up her 
head, and listened to distant footsteps in 
the entry. * Mother!’ screamed the child, 
‘mother! mother! ‘The mother heard, 
and ran to the eall. * My child,’ she said, 
‘my child, what ails yon?’ coming to the 
bedside and taking both of Sarah’s hot 
hands in hers. ‘Oh, mother, I more than 
took it; 1 sfo/e it.’ thrusting her hand 
between the beds, and drawing forth the 
little blue bar. * Mother it is Josephine s 
Mother, will God ever forgive me? 
Can | ever be happy again?’ and the child 
sobbed bitterly on her mother’s shoulder. 
What asad and solemn hour was this! 
* Yes, mother, I knew better. | kept say- 
ing, It's on/y picking it up; but, mother 
it Was more. ' 


bag 


| knew it was more when I 
was afraid to show it to you, and I knew 
it was more when I could not tell you how 
[ felt. Mot! am a thief, neither more 
nor less, and Josephine may take me to 
jail. Thad just as lief go, now I've told. 
{ had rather tell; and, mother, will God 
forgive me?’ 

The mother looked very pale; she did 
not try to comfort her little one; she only 
took her by her side, and they knelt down 
together to , And 
early the next morning, the mother and 
her child went to Josephine’s house, Sarah 
carrying the * Mother,’ whispered 
the little girl, ‘It’s no matter what Jose- 
phine orany one thinks of me; if IT only 


ef, 


ask forgiveness of God. 
bag. 


confess my sin and be forgiven, is it not a 
great deal better? As the child spoke, 
the mother thanked God in her heart for 
this swect token of an humble and rc pent- 
ant spirit. 

‘Oh,’ said Sarah, many, many times 
afterwards, and always with a tear in her 


| 
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eye, ‘I am sure that is sin which you are 
trying to hide from your mother 
God; and you can't smooth it over by any 
other name.’ 


CRI aT eT arta d ros 


Learning, 


—-r 


ORLGINAL, 


BUARDING SCILOOL. 
No. 3 


TUE 
vo. 

My first impression of the § tall, slim dig- 
nified teacher,’ was anything but agreeable. 
black eyes, and frigid 
manners, told plain enough the distance I 
was to keep from her, and I did'nt look 
for much comfort in that direction. 

Glad enough was |, after my examina- 
tion was over, to find myself fitted only to 
enter the preparatory class, and under the 
particular instruction of an assistant teach- 
er, and I was not a little curious, as to 
whether | should be any more favorably 
disposed towards her. 

It is said, ‘there was ne'er a cloud 
without a silver lining,’ and surely in this 


| case it was verified, for one look at the 
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| 


young bright face of Miss L. who was to | 


be teacher of my department, assured me, 
that there was to be no distance between 
us. I felt the magnetism, which then I did 
not understand so well as I have since, 
between kindred spirits. The first time 
she spoke to me, I knew I should love her. 
There was a witchery in her voice and 
smile, which took my heart. Beauty, in 
whatever shape it came, I had been taught 
to admire, whether in a tree or flower, the 
rising sun, or the sunset cloud, in the 
music of the voice, or the ‘ soul-speaking 
eye. Isawin Miss L. beauty enough, but 
that was the least of her charms to me. I 
felt the power she would have over me, and 
I determined to do all that I could to win 
her love. Oh how much I wished she could 
live under the same roof with me, so that 
at home as well as at school I might be 
with her. 

[ could see now, a breaking in the cloud 
that had so heavily hung over me, and my 
friend Helen, began after a weck or two 
to be quite encouraged concerning me. 
She was not aware, how much she herself 
had done to chase away my homesickness, 
nor how often her glad face had sent the 
tears back. I soon made up my mind that 
with the help of Helen at home, and my 
friend Miss L. in school hours, I should 
be able to live through at least the three 
months to vacation. ‘Trials, to be sure I 
must have. What school girl has them 
not? ; 

The Academy at D., was half a mile 
from my boarding place. I discovered 
ufter my homesickness was over, that it 
was delighttully situated. Behind it lay a 
lovely grove, and the front commanded a 
view of the whole village, the church being 
prominent in the landscape at the foot of 
the hill. The most attractive feature about 
the building to me, was one window—near 
which my desk chanced to stand, from 
which [ could see the winding road—the 
stage road, for the distance of two or three 
miles. And because the only way I had 
of hearing from home, was by the stage 
which three times a week came through 
the village, I watched its approach with no 


small interest, from the farthest point the | 


eye could reach, by the cloud of dust in the 
distance which nothing but those horsas 
feet could raise. 

Thursday, the day in the week which 
infailingly brought me dispatches, thanks 
to the kind father, who never in one in- 
sance disappointed me, was hailed with 
childish joy. ‘The stage was due at the 
post-oflice the same hour school was dis- 
missed. I was promptly on the spot to 
receive from the hand of the kind stage- 
driver, the big round box, which in going 
to and fro each week, was at last fairly 
worn out in the service. I well remember 
on one occasion my funny dilemna—when 
added to the box, was an immense water- 
melon, which I discovered rolling round on 
the top of the stage, that I was told my 
father had sent me. How should I get it 
home !—It was more than | could possibly 
litt! Some of the girls offered to help me, 
but it was too ludicrous for usto get many 
steps with it—and the melon was in emi- 
nent peril of coming to the ground, when 
the driver laughing at our awkwardness, 
took it from us, and told me he would'nt 
mind driving out of his way a little, and 
leaving it for me at the door of the boarding 


and irom 























honse, and opening the door of the stage, | 


told us all to jump in und ride home. Shall 
I ever forget that clever m:n, with all his 
coarseness of exterior, that earried about | 
with him a heart so full of kindness and | 
good-nature ? 

Turning to me, he said, ‘I shall take 
you, little Miss, up on the stage box, with 
me, for | have something to say to you. 
Jump, now.’ And givinga spring, I found | 
myself with his assistance, upon an exceed- | 
ing high place as it eppeared to me. He 
Was soon at my side, when I felt much safer, 
and crack went the whip! the fresh horses 
started off on the run, I held my breath | 
for a moment, till 1 saw what perfect con- | 
trol he had over them, and then concluded 
that my seat was altogether the pleasantest 
one in a stage coach. He began to talk to 
me of my home, and my father, whom he | 
suid, seemed to be very fond of making me 
happy, and was so prompt with the big box 
every week.—That he always asked him 
when he saw me, if I looked well and 
happy.’ ‘I told him,’ said he, ‘that you 
always looked both well and happy on 
Thursday. And now TI shall have some- 
thing more to tell him, that you have had 
a ride with me!’ I wished the ride could 
have been longer, but we were soon landed 
watermelon and all, and hada feast that 
afternoon, for we got none of the dainties 
of the scason as we did at home. Strange 
as it may seem, the country is no place for 
cultivated fruit, where the farmers have 
as much as they can do, to make hay and 
plant potatoes. If apples choose to grow 
of themselves, well and good, but no pains 
is taken to raise choice fruit, unless a busi- 
ness is made of it, for the purpose of sell- 
ing, and that was not the case at D. 

Anna Hartley. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 

I learned grammar when I was a private 
soldier on the pay of sixpence a day. The 
edge of my berth, or that of iny guard-bed, 
was my seat to study in; my knapsack 
was my bookcase, and a bit of board lying 
in my lap was my writing-table. [had no 
money to buy candle or oil; in winter, it 
was rarely that I could get any light but 
that of the fire, and only my turn even of 
that. ‘To buy a pen ora piece of paper, I 
was compelled to forego some portion of 
food, though in a state of half-starvation. 
I had not a moment of time that [ could 
call my own; I had to read and write amid 
the talking, laughing, singing, whistling 
and bawling, of at least half a score of the 
most thoughtless of men—and that, too, in 
the hours of freedom from all control. And 
I say, if I, under these circumstances, Could 
encounter and overcome the task, is there 
—can there be, in the whole world, a youth 
who can find an excuse for the non-per- 
formance ? Witrram CosBBert. 





Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE POUNDLING. 

We used to notice in a pew before us in 
our dear old English Church, a little girl 
apparently between four and five years of 
age, with a very lovely countenance, and a 
profusion of golden curls that clung so 
sweetly around the fair and intellectual 
brow; her beauty was of that angelic cast, 
the most indifferent observer could not but 
be struck with admiration. And she had 
sweet little pantomimic ways, that were 
very winning. 

Sunday after Sunday, the pretty curly 
head was seen above the pew, and though 
child like we gazed oftener upon her smil- 
ing face, than upon that of our dear aged 
minister, there was nothing there to turn 
our thoughts from God, it was as if looking 
at anangel, whilst listening to holy things. 
Curiosity to know who she was, became 
unusually strong, we longed to hear her 
sweet lispings, and kiss the coral lips sur- 











rounded with dimples. Other children 
might have occupied that place for years, 
unnoticed, smiling, pretty children too; 
but there was a something indescribable 
about this one, a depth of thought in her 
blue eyes, and a winning grace about every 
motion, not one in a thousand possesses, 
We were in the habit of visiting occasional- 
ly the family where our darling resided, 
and planned a call there one morning for 
the purpose, and in hopes of seeing her. 
We did see her, and the interview increas- | 


ed our admiration and love, while 
cited the sympathy ofall. Our little beant, 
was deafand dumb, Then.followed ques. 
tions—whose child was she? What wag 
her name? Alas! none could tell, she 
never knew father or mother, but was , 
foundling, taken from the hospital :ppoint. 
ed for poor deserted infants, where some 
ladies attracted during a visit, by her ex- 
traordinary beauty, and fascinated by hey 
artless winning ways, adopted her. 

No deafand dumb alphabet knew he 
yet her intelligent blue eye would light up, 
her dimpled hands be raised or clasped, 
her golden curls shaken, or remain passive, 
as she wished to express a thought. Hey 
nume was Georgina—she had no other: 
it seems as if asurname would have marred 
the charm that dwelt around this little ap. 
gel. We speak of the angels whose names 
we know by one alone, and the old Bible 
Patriarchs were known of one, so it seemed 
that anything added to Georgina would not 
have harmonized with the purity and sim. 
piicity that encircled her like a halo of 
light. 

Had Providence destined her for the 
changing scenes of earth, she might have 
borne in after life, the name of the family 
by whom she was adopted, but God took 
her to swell the ranks of the white winged 
cherubims ere she reached her fifth year, 
But a few months did her sweet face enliy. 
en the kindly hearts who took her home to 
be their child; then she died, that her an. 
gel nature might be perfected, and she lies 
in the same church-yard, where sleeps our 
little sister Isabella. 

Young readers, that church yard is a 
swect place, perhaps the love of home and 
country causes me a little to exaggerate its 
beauties, yet [think you would admire the 
long avenues of noble trees mostly horse- 
chestnut, with which it is interspersed. In 
the centre stands our parish church, a 
plain but beautiful edifice, and built 
according to the strictest rules of architec- 
ture; it can easily contain 3000 people, 
and the organ is one, if played by a skilful 
hand, that can give forth tones of thunder, 
or the soft sweet echoes ofa flute. Through- 
out the church-yard are many splendid 
monuments of marble, speaking of wealth 
and aristocracy ; butin a quiet spot, be- 
neath a spreading tree is a slab of simple 
white stone; a little further off is another 


it ex. 








stone, equally simple, this latter records ° 


the death of * Isabella, daughter of Patrick 
and Esther Hunter, &c.’ Often have I 
been with my beloved mother, when she 
visited and wept over this her darlsng’s 
grave, and ever as we turned from it, we 
would before leaving, seek the other, and 
read, ‘ To the memory of Georgina.” Thea 
followed the appropriate text, ‘I reckon 
that the sufferings of the present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that shall be revealed in us.’ 


THe EXILE. 








Natural tjistorp. 
WILD DOG. 


A curious specimen of the canine species 
has been for some time inhabiting the 
woods of Mr. Wood’s farm, about three 
miles from the city, on the lake shore. 
When first discovered by a man in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Wood, no particular notice was 
taken’ of him, it being thought that he be- 
longed to some neighbor, and was only in 
the woods ona ramble. This was in the 
early vart of lastfall. The winter came on 
and the snow lay piled upon the ground, 
and still our four-footed friend was seen in 
the woods, and his track was traced to @ 
large snow-bank where he had dug himself 
acave,from which he made two or three 
outlets on different sides. The curiosity 
of the discoverer was aroused, and he made 
several unsuccesstul attempts to catch the 
animal by surprising him near his den. 
When the spring removed the snow, 2 
strict search was made in the neighborhood 
of the bank, it being suspected that the 
owner of the dog had probably perished or 
met with some foul play in that vicinity. 
Nothing, however, was discovered ; and 
the suspicion was renewed, when the dog 
changed his quarters for a home still deep- 
er in the woods, where he appeared to take 
up his residence in ahollow tree. He still 
remains in the same place. He is a large 
dog, weighing probably some sixty-five or 
seventy pounds, of white color, and appar- 
ently a bull terrier breed, noble-looking 
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He will not 
fer any person to appreach within twenty 
rods of him, and starts off on a swift run if 


snd in good condition. 


men or animals draw near. He has hither- 
to baffied all attempts to trap him. It is 
not known how he subsists, but he does not 
gem mischievous, destroys no domestic 
animals, and is as fat as a pet poodle. He 
evidently loves the free air of the woods 
better than the confinement and dog-laws 
of city life, and for thus much we put him 
jown as a sensible dog.—[ Buffalo com.’l. 
FEEDING PIGKONS IN VENICE. 

The following extract from Mr. Wood's 
igst letters from Italy, describes a curious cus- 
tom. He says: 

At two o'clock, we returned to the Square 
to witness the novel and interesting cere- 
mony of ‘ Feeding the Pigeons.’ Hundred 
of people had collected with the same ob- 
‘ect. ‘The pigeons, in droves, were coming 
in different directions, and lighting about 
the windows and cornices of a marble 
palace, where they sat quite gravely till the 
frst sound of the clock of San Marco strik- 
ing the hour of two was heard, when the 
whole flock simultaneously settled down 
upon the pavement, under the window from 
which the seed was thrown, and from which 
they have been fed, at the same moment 
every day, from a period so remote that 
‘the memory of mzn runneth not to the 
contrary.’ 

To-day we went again to the same place. 
The pigeons began to collect a quarter be- 
fore two, evidently as intent upon their din- 
ners as the same number of children, or 
‘children of a larger growth,’ would have 
been. Other bells sounded a few minutes 
before, but not a dove moved until the 
hammer was heard on the clock of San 
Marco, when instantly every wing spread, 
and the flock again settled to the pavement. 
While busy picking up their food, a dog 
camboled round amongst them, and chil- 
dren walked into the ring without disturb- 
ing them at all. 

Some say that the government provides 
the food for the doves, Others say that 
a lady, centuries ago, provided in her will 
for the feeding of the pigeons; but none 
know when or how the practice originated. 





: Reliqron. 








THE BUUQUET AND THE BIBLE. 

The day was very fine, but an unexpect- 
edshower suddenly drove two or three 
little parties into the cottage for a tempor- 
ary shelter; a Bible and a bouquet of flowers 
lay upon the table. 

Ashrewd-looking man, one of the com- 
pany, approached the table. He was an 
infidel He opened the Bible, and closed 
itagain with a smile that was mingled with 
derision. He then took up the bouquet. 
‘This suits me best,’ said he with an ex- 
ulting air, ‘for it has no mysteries; I can 
understand it; its colors are fair, and its 
scent delightful.’ Saying this, he pulled 
a flower from the bouquet, and stuck it in 
his bosom. 

A pause succeeded; but it was soon 
broken by anold gentleman, whose meek 
and mercy-lgving face was grateful to gaze 
on, and whose grey hair entitled him to 
respect. He had heard the observation of 
the infidel, and felt anxious to counteract 
its influence. , Advancing to the table, he 
also took up the boquet. 

‘How bounteous in this gift,’ said he. 
‘isthe Father of mercies! ‘This bouquet is 
delightful. How delicxtely formed are 
these beautiful flowers !y. How rich are 
their varied tints, and how sweet is the 
fragrance they exhale! Butshall we forego 
the joy of inhaling their fragrance, and the 
delight of gazing upon their beauty, because 
we cannot explain the hidden mysteries of 
their existence? We know not how the 
dry, husky, unsightly seed, when set in the 
ground, could start up into such glorious 
iorms. We cannot tell how it is that from 
the same soil such different stems should 
Spring, and on the same flower such varied 
tints appear; nor know we, why some of 
the fairest and sweetest of fowers should 
be thickly pointed with thorns. These 
things are mysteries ; buat if we wait till we 
can comprehend them, the flowers will fade 





away, for ‘their life is short. Let us gaze, 
then, on their beauty, and inhale their frag- 
Tance while we may.’ 

*And’why should we nof,’ continued he, 
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putting down the bouquet and taking up the 
Bible,—* Why should we not use the Word 
of God in the same way? This blessed 
book prompts us to all that is good, warns 
us against everything that is evil, and, amid 
the darkness of this bad world, points us to 
a brighter and a better.. Mysteries it has 
—deep and awiul mysteries—which its 
almighty Author alone can explain: but 
shall we waste our short lives in brooding 
over them, and neglect the greater part 
which is quite plain, and overlook the mani- 
fold mercies it pruffers for our acceptance ? 
While the Holy Scriptures reprove us for 
error, guide us in difficulty, console us in 
sorrow, and support us in sickness and in 
death, shall we undervalue and neglect 
them? Never! Let us leave, then, all 
mysteries, both of providence and grace, 
till it shall please God to unravel them to 
our understanding ; and, in the mean time, 
let us, while rejoicing that God’s works 
and words both show that he is * The 
Wonderful! gratefully place the glowing 
flowers of the bouquet in our bosom, and 
the glorious consolations of the Bible in 
our hearts.’ 


“DON'T BE AFRAID; FATHER IS HLRE? 

Two little brothers, on a certain occasion, 
were with their father in the field, when 
the older, hearing a rustling near, became 
alarmed. The younger lad, with perfect 
composure, immediately exclaimed, * Broth- 
er, don’t be afraid; father is here.’ 

Father is here. Yes, Christian friend, 


your heavenly Father is with you. Why 
then fear? He has made to you and to 


your beloved Zion, great and precious pro- 
mises. ‘Fear not, thou worm Jacob, I 
will help thee, saith the Lord.’ * When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee; when thou walk- 
est through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned; neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee.” Are not these promises 
enough? Then take thisone; ‘ All things 
work together for good to them that love 
God;’ and add to this: * What I do, thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hearafter ;’ and to this add also the promise, 
that Jesus Christ shall have ‘the heathen 
for his inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for his possession.’ Hath he 
said, and will he not do it? Remember 
that God reigneth, even your Father in 
heaven. Give, then, all your fears and sor- 
rows and troubles to the winds; only be 
sure to ‘keep your heart in the love of 
God,’ and be faithful in the performance of 
every duty. Your God will triumph over 
all his enemies gloriously. He will keep 
you from being harmed during the conflict, 
and will eventually make you one of that 
holy choir who will eclebrate the conquest 
in an everlasting song of praise.— Watch. 





Nursery. 


LITTLE TOM AND HIS DOG CARLO. 

Little Tom’s father had a fine dog named 
Carlo. He was a water dog—that is, he 
would go into the water and bring out 
almost any thing which was thrown’ in. 
Little Tom and his brother Ned, were very 
fond of throwing chips and sticks into the 
water, and seeing Carlo jump in and get 
them in his mouth and bring them back. 
But these two boys were not much alike ; 
Tom was only four years old, yet he was 
a kind, loving boy, and was always happy. 
Ned was two years older, and was a cross, 
fretful boy, and was often to be heard cry- 
ing and sobbing for something he had done 
wrong. ‘Their mothér had told them to be 
kind to all dumb beasts; that God had 
made them for some good, and that little 
boys should never hurt them. Tom’s lov- 
ing heart made it very easy for him to be 
kind. Sometimes Carlo would be rude and 
rough in his play, perhaps would jump up 
and knock Tom over, But Tom returned 
good for evil. He would lift up his little 
finger and say, ‘ Carlo, you hurt me, but I 
think you did’nt. mean to, and I forgive 
you, but don’t you do it again,—please 
Carlo, that’s a good dog.’ But if the dog 
hurt Ned, he would run and get a stick and 
beat poor Carlo, just because being heavy, 
he could not help tumbling Ned down. 
Indeed he was always hurting Carlo; he 
would pull and pinch him, and any one 
might see that Carlo loved Tom better than 
Ned—he was so cruel. 


i told him * Yes.’ 
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Not fur from their home was a pond in 
which were pretty white lilies. One day 
Tom ran in to his mother and asked if he 
might go and get ‘some white flowers.’ 
His mother not thinking of the pond-lilies, 
but of the white flowers in the garden— 
Then he asked if Ned 
might get some too, and she said ‘ Yes.’ 
So the two little boys set off for the pond, 
got into the boat, and pushed off from the 
bank. ‘The boat floated very near to the 
lilies and the boys reached out to get them, 
but alas! the boat tipped too much and 
both boys fell into tne water! 

Carlo had.seen the boys take the path to 
the pond, and he followed, not very near, 
for he was afraid Ned would throw stones 
at him. But when the boys got into the 
boat, he was close to the edge of the pond, 
and looked at them very sharp. The in- 
stant they fell into the water he sprang in, 
and passing by Ned, took little Tom’s 
clothes in his mouth, and swam with him 
to the shore. Still like a kind old dog as 
he was, he did not leave Ned to die, but 
went back, and though he could not see 
him, swam round and round, and at last 
as he saw him come up to the top of the 
water, he caught his clothes between his 
teeth and bore him to the bank. Both 
boys were almost choked to death with the 
water, but Ned scemed as if he was quite 
dead. Carlo ran to the house as fast as he 
could, and in a few moments came back, 
the boys’ father and mother following ; and 
Oh, what a sight met their eyes! 

Tom soon revived; but Ned was sick a 
long time. After he got well he became a 
better boy, and treated Carlo very kindly. 
He never forgot that Carlo had saved his 
life ; and he never forgot too that the good 
dog had saved Tom first. He saw that 
even dogs love their friends, and love those 
best who treat them best. 

[ Reaper. 
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CiLLILD STHALING. 

Letters from Rome tell us of a recent 
instance of a religious child stealing. A lad, 
the son of an American artist, now in 
Rome, was missing. The domestic, a most 
devout Catholic, protested her innocence 
of his whereabouts. 

The lad’s little brother was called, and 
in his innocence, remarked that he guessed 
he was at the convent. ‘This was the ffrst 
intimation that the parents had that their 
child had ever visited a convent. 

They then sent for Hon. Mr. Cass, who 
took the boy with him, and went in, in his 
ordinary dress, to the convent. The man- 
ner in which the inmates gathered around 
and welcomed the boy, convinced Mr.-Cass 
that the boy had often been there. He in- 
quired for him, but the Superior stoutly 
aflirmed that he was not in the convent. 
Mr. Cass requested to be shown through 
the establishment. His request was grant- 
ed, but no boy was found. 

Mr. C. then noticed a passage leading 
toanother building. He insisted on being 
conducted thither. Hearing a noise in a 
room as he passed along, he opened a door, 
and found a priest or tivo at atable, and a 
seat just vacated. He insisted that it was 
the seat of the lostboy. The priest denied 
it. Mr. Cass then made himself known as 
the Representative of the United States, 
and pretty distinctly intimated that some 
of Jonathan’s thunder would be put into 
requisition if the boy was not forthcoming 
immediately. The boy was then brought 
forth from an adjoining room, and restored 
by Mr. Cass to the anxious parents. 

The woman’s excuse was, that if she 
could save the souls of the children, all 
her sins would be pardoned. Probably the 
lying Superior and priests had similar 
views of the proceeding. 





“ Savbath School. 








THE SABBATH-SQHOOL BOY. 

A small boy came to live in a pious 
family in one of the larger towns of Michi- 
gan, where for the first time he went toa 
Sabbath-school. He soon became deeply 
interested in his Bible lessons, and the 
library books, and the little papers which 
were given to the scholars almost every 
Sabbath. Oh, he thought the Sabbath- 
school was a beautiful place, the dearest 
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place anywhere on earth. Then his teacher, 
too, he loved him very much. 

After a while the boy went back to his 
mother, who lived in a village 


five miles 


off; there was no Sabbath-school in his 
village, and he missed it so much he did 


not know what to do. 
what todo. He determined to walk every 

Sabbath five miles to attend that dear 

school again, and so he did until the bad 

weather set in ; and then he told his teacher 

he wished he would get married, and let 

him come to his house and work for him, 

in order to keep on at the school. 

‘Why, you must get one up where you 
live,’ said the teacher, ‘end I will go over 
and teach it.’ How the boy’s eyes spark- 
led; it was anew thought to him, a very 
new one and good as it was new. ‘11 
try it,’ cried the boy, ‘that’s what I will; 
and you yourself will come over and teach 
it?’ * Yes,’ answered the teacher; * and I 
will give you some books and papers to 
help begin with.’ 

It was only a little while, when one day 
the little boy marched into the teacher's 
office, looking quite big with the great 
thoughtshe had. ‘I’ve got a school; a 
good many have promised to come; will 
you please come over next Sabbath, for I 
told them all you were coming?’ The 
teacher promised to go, and the little boy 
told him to come to Ais house, and he’d 
show him the sight. 

The next Sabbath, the teacher was as 
good as his word; and how many children 
do you think he found? Sirty—a good 
sized school indeed to begin with; and 
this done by the efforts of one little boy. 
It is quite wonderful what children can 
accomplish when they try. Will not this 
noble example excite others, the readers 
of The Chill’s Paper, to some new efforts 
to do good, each in his little sphere? You 
may not indeed have occasion to make a 
whole Sabbath-school all yourself, but can- 
not you bring one new scholar into the 
school where you now are? or two, or 
three ? Is there a poor megleeted child 
somewhere in your town, who would be 
very glad to go, if it were only taken kindly 
by the hand and led there! O yes, 1 am 
sure there are many, manysuch. Will you 
not be a Sabbath-school missionary, and 
become the means, by God's blessing, of 
adding one little lamb to the flock of the 
Lord Jesus Christ >—[{Child’s Paper. 

A FAITHFUL SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 

‘Not a day goes over my head, but that 
I pray for you.’ So said a Sabbath-school 
teacher to certain membersiof his class who 
were present at a prafer meeting. ‘Come 
to the Saviour,’ svid he—* O that I could 
see you come.’ ‘ Not a day goes over my 
head but that I pray for you.’ Here is 
Christian faithfulness. This is doing the 
work of a Subbath-school teacher. We 
speak in no spirit of complaining or fault- 
finding; but the truth is, there are too 
many Sabbath-school teachers that are 
wanting in faithfulness. In the Sabbath- 
school itself they content themselves with 
a cold, dry repetition of the lesson to be 
recited. They do not interest themselves 
in the lesson; perhaps they have hardly 
looked at it. They make no effort by sim- 
ple figures and simple stories to give the 
members of their classes an understanding 
of the Word of God. And such being their 
teachings in the Sabbath-school, ,we might 
expect a corresponding neglect out of it. 
So it is. They are not particularly con- 
cerned for the salvation of the souls com- 
mitted to their trust. They converse with 
them seldom, if ever, upon the subject of 
religion. ‘They do not ‘enter into their 
closets’ with the burden of those souls upon 
them. They would think it a great fault 
in a pastor, if, forgetting his calling, he 
should be so neglectful and indifferent. 
And so it would. But the Sabbath-school 
teacher must be faithful as well as the 
minister. They are fellow laborers, They 
both hold responsible places. And if our 
Sabbath-school teachers and our Bible class 
teachers would take more interest in the 
spiritual wants of those under their instruc- 
tion; ifthey would remember them at the 
throne of grace ; if they would not let‘ a 
day go over their head,’ without praying 
for them; if they would lead them to the 
inquiry meeting, and to the house of prayer, 
we should soon see a different state of 
things in many of our churches. Sabbath- 


Yes, he did know 








school teachers, will you think of this? 





Are you doing your duty ?—[ Morning Star. 
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NO. XVII. 
LONDON DOCKS. 


Formerly, when ships came to London, they 
were obliged to lie moored in the stream of the 
Thames. As the river is small and the number 
of ships large, it became very inconvenient to 
load and unload vessels, especially as only a 
part of them could be brought close to the 
wharves. This led to the construction of the 
London Docks. These docks form an artificial 
lake twenty-five acres in extent, and about 
twenty-nine feet deep. The ground occupied 
by the quays, sheds, and warehouses, which 
surround this lake covers more than one hun- 
dred acres. A range of sheds are erected on 
the edges of the quays, on every side; and 
behind these sheds, there is a row of ware- 
houses, four stories high, with spacious vaults 
underneath. ‘These vaults are appropriated, 
chiefly, to wines and spirituous liquors. I 
entered one of these wine vaults ; I do not re- 
member how many wine casks it contains, but 
a great many thousand. They are arranged 
in rows one upon another, with narrow alleys 
between them. If one were to travel through 
all those alleys, he would have to travel many 
miles. It is necessary to get permission to 
enter, when an attendant takes a lamp, and con- 
ducts you through the dark, damp regions. As 


there are alway sseveral parties of visitors there, 


you see their lights gleaming from afar, as you 
pass on from point to point. I should have 
mentioned, thet the alleys or streets are at 
right angles to each other, and hence, as you 
pass on, in one direction, you see lights here 
and there in the cross streets, and sometimes 
coming out into the street in which you are. 
You seem to be traversing an underground city. 
If one’s lights were to go out, and he were left 
alone in the darkness, he would find it difficult 
to find his way out. His only resource would 
be, to wait till the lamp of some visitors should 
be seen, and then to make his way to them. 

The wine dealers of London have authority 
to give tasting orders, as they are called. All 
importers store their wines in these vaults, and 
wholesale purchasers come there to buy. Of 
course they taste the wines in order to deter- 
mine their quality. But it has become a custom 
for a great many who have no design to pur- 
chase, to procure a tasting order ,that they may 
get drunk at other people’s cost. Large parties 
thus enter the vaults, and taste the various 
kinds of wine, oftentimes drinking quite as 
much as is consistent with their safe egress. 

The London Docks were begun in 1800, and 
completed in 1805. They are far inferior in 
extent and regularity to the West India docks, 
which were built about the same time. They 
are situated about a mile and a half below the 
London docks, and cover about 68 acres. This 
space was excavated by human hands. About 
four hundred vessels can lie in it at the same 
time, and during the busy season, nearly three 
thousand men find employment in connection 
with them. 

There are also the East India docks, which 
are not so extensive, and St. Catherine’s docks, 
which last, are near the Tower. The labor 
necessary to construct these docks was very 
great. 

In consequence of these docks, the stranger 
when he sails up the Thames, and approaches 
London, does not see such a forest of ship’s 
masts as is seen when one approaches New 
York. The river seems indeed to be alive 
with steamboats and crafts of various kinds, 
but very few ships are visible. The ships are 
in the artificial ports we have described, and 
the high warehouses which surround said ports, 
hide every thing from view but the tops of the 


tallest masts. Bote 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Winchendon, Mass. Nov. 8th, 1852. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed I send you 
‘three dollars, which will pay for the Youth’s 
Companion all that is now due, and till Jan. 
1853. Father has taken the Companion for 
twenty years. 

May you be spared for many years to come, 
to prepare and send us a Companion that none 
need be ashamed of. I like Aunt Fanny’s and 
The Exile’s stories very mmch. I should like 
to see the authors in person: 

From your young friend, Isanexua. 

[Enquiries are often made of the Editor, who 
the Correspondents of the Companion are; but 
Nditors must keep secrets sometimes, as well 





as ladies at least. Authors can write more 
freely when unknown to the public—though 
their names should be known te the Editor, 
because he is responsible for what he publishes. 
We should be as happy to see those of our Cor- 
respondents who are strangers to us, as Isabel- 
la would ; but if this cannot be, we are always 
happy to hear from them.] 


opanieiietaeas 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Solace, or Afflictions Lightened. By 
Timothy Alden Taylor. This is an excellent 
book for presentation to an afflicted friend. It 
is smal] and beautifully bound. 

Sonnets. By Edward Moxon. Every lover 
of poetry will prize this little volume, so suita- 
ble to beguile a tedious hour. Both published 
by James French, 78 Washington st., Boston. 
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AN UNCALLED FOR AMEN. 

A correspondent of the Methodist Protestant, 
relates the following story : 

‘A very sensitive preacher, in a certain vil- 
lage not more than a hundred miles from Balti- 
more, was discoursing with great warmth on 
the uncertainty of human life. To give the 
greater effect to his remarks, after assuring his 
hearers that they might die before another 
hour had elapsed, he said, ‘ And I, your speaker, 
may be dead before another morning dawns.’ 

* Amen!” said the audible response of a pious 
and much loved brother in the congregation. 

The preacher was evidently disconcerted for 
a moment. He thought the brother must have 
misunderstood his meaning. Pausing awhile, 
he repeated the declaration with still greater 
emphasis, ‘ Before another hour your speaker 
may be in eternity!’ 

‘AmeN” shouted the brother before him. 

It was too much for the sensitive man; and 
stammering out a few additional remarks, he 
sat down before he had finished his discourse. 

‘Br. , said the preacher next day to his 
kind-hearted friend of the amen corner, ‘ what 
did you mean by saying amen to my remarks 
last night? Did you wish that I was dead ” 

‘Not at all,’ said the good brother, ‘not at 
all. I thought if you should die, you would go 
straight to glory, and I meant amen to that!’ 

————_— 


THE CHILD OF JUDGMENT. 


I heard a story the other day—writes a friend 
and correspondent of the Knickerbocker— 
which amused me. An old lady said: 

‘When my father moved into the new coun- 
try, one of us children told a lie. My mother 
could not ascertain the culprit, but a lie lay 
between us. 

‘Well,’ said she, ‘you may escape now, but 
you may be sure that I will know at some day 
which of you has told the lie.’ 

Weeks passed on, and nothing more was said 
on the subject. My father lived in a log-house, 
which contained one room below, and one 
above. The children slept in the chamber. 
One night a tremendous wind arose, and at 
midnight blew off the entire roof of the house. 
My mother, alarmed at the crash, ran up the 
ladder, and putting her head into the roofless 
chamber, cried, 

‘Children, are you all there ?” 

* Yes, mother!’ piped a small and terrified 
voice ; ‘yes, mother, we are all here, and if the 
day of judgment has come, it was me that told 
the lie!’ 

To how many ‘children of larger growth’ 
does a similar repentance come, and from simi- 
lar causes; ‘the still small voice’ amid the 
storm! 

——>__— 


DYING FOR WANT OF EXERCISE. 


‘I stopped at the house of a brother, who is 


a deacon in the church, writes a colporteur of 


the American Tract Society, ‘and prevailed 
upon him to go out with me and visit some 
families in his neighborhood. Going from 
house to house, we visited some twelve or 
fifteen families, conversing and praying with 
them all, selling some books, and distributing 
some | wae J with tracts. We then re- 
jurned to his house for the night. 

The deacon was much stirred up by his day’s 
exercise. {I tell you,’ said he, ‘ it does no good 
to profess religion, unless we can have its 
spirit and power in ourhearts. Here we are 
a little church almost dead, without a minister, 
and souls perishing all around us;’ And he 
wept as he spoke. Our day’s work had impres- 
sed him with the importance of doing something 
to save souls. He thanked me for having 
urged him out, and [ hope it will do him good.’ 

It is to be feared there are many such Chris- 
tians and churches, dying for want of suitable 
exercise, Yet theré is enough to do. All 
around them souls are perishing in sin; souls 
which they might be the means of'saving. 

ee 


READING FOR THE CHILD. 


The parent should know what his child reads. 
The book is the companion or teacher. Parent, 
would you receive into your family a play- 
mate or a teacher of whose tastes and habits 





and moral character you were ignorant? 
Would you admit them for one day in such a 
capacity without having previously ascertained 
as far as possible their qualifications for such 
an intimate relationship to your child? But 
remember that the book has great influence. 
It puts a great many thoughts into the mind of 
the young reader, to form its tastes and make 
lasting impressions; and how can you be indif- 
ferent to this matter, when our land is flooded 
with so many vicious and contaminating books ; 
when they come, like the frogs of Egypt, into 
every house and bed-chamber, and even into 
the houses of the servants! A single book 
may ruin your child! You yourself may not 
be proof against evil thoughts and corrupt 
principles. Look well, then, to the thoughts 
that come into your child’s mind, from such a 
companion or teacher of your child as a print- 
ed book, having perhaps all the fascination of 
a story ora romance.—[.Mrs. Whitlelsey’s Maga- 
zine for Mothers. ~ 
Se —— 
EXAMPLE BETTER THAN PRECEPT. 

The late Rev. Rowland Hill was a very 
humane man, and very considerate of his 
horses. Going to dine with a family at the 
distance of seven miles from London, on a 
sultry day in July, he did not arrive till after 
the dinner hour, and consequently was _ receiv- 
ed with, ‘Why, Mr. Hill, we were afraid that 
some accident had happened, you are more 
than half'an hour behind the time! and we 


fear the dinner is quite spoiled!—the distance 


is only seven short miles! 

‘ Never mind,’ says he; ‘the weather is so 
hot, the hills are so steep, and, you know, I 
never suffer my horses to be driven out of a 
gospe} pace !'—j{ Voice of Humanity, 

ES: <eeaaiel 
PRAYING TO SAINTS. 

Adam Clark thus comments on the account 
of the rich man calling upon Abraham: ‘ He 
cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me,’ &c. ‘There was a time when he might 
have prayed to the God of Abraham, and have 
found mercy ; now he dares not approach that 
God whom in his lifetime he had neglected, 
and he addressed a creature who has neither 
power nor authority to bless. This is the only 
instance in the Bible of praying to saints; 
and, to the confusion of the false, popish doc- 
trine, which states it to be necessary and avail- 
able, let it be forever remembered that it was 
practised only by a damned soul, and then with- 
outany success. . 

——— 


THE DR. WHO FORGOT HIS ERRAND. 


In the biography of Hannah Moore, it is re- 
lated, that when about sixteen, a dangerous 
illness brought her under the care of Dr. 
Woodward, a physican of eminence at that 
day, and distinguished by his correct taste. 
On one of his visits, being led into conversation 
with his patient on subjects of literature, he 
forgot the purpose of his visit in the fascina- 
tion of her talk, till suddenly recollecting him- 
self, when he was half way down stairs, he 
cried, ‘ Bless me, I forgot to ask the girl how 
she was; and returned to the room— How 
are you to-day, my dear child!’ 

——o 


THE BIRCH REMEMBERED. 


The Queen of England has graciously per- 
mitted her son, the Prince of Wales, to make a 
present of £5000, out of the revenue of the 
Dutchy of Cornwall, to his tutor, Rev. Mr. 
Birch, as a token of high appreciation of his 
services. Few young gentlemen remember 
their early Birch with such costly and generous 
affection. 

—— 


SCRAPS. 


Exampie.—‘ O, these waves of influence, 
forming others and still others, when will they 
end? They reach not only across the waters 
of time, but find no limit in the shoreless ocean 
of eternity. It isa fearful thing to start the 
first ripple of wrong doing.’ 


THE SECRET OF succEss.—Work, if you 
would rise. Don’t live in hope with your arms 
folded. Providence smiles on diligence. 


We know of no natural enemies but animals, 
which, from their instinct, prey upon each 
other. Man cannot, according to Christianity, 
de the natural enemy of man. The enmity 
among men is the result of sin or folly, and not 
the work of nature. Natural enemies is a very 
false term applied to any portion of the human 
race. 


The worst load is a heavy heart. The worst 
enemy is sin; and the worst evil is the anger 
of God. The best book is the Bible ; the best 
home is heaven, and the very best news that 
ever came into the world is, that Jesus Christ 
came to save sinners. 


A laughable circumstance took plece last 
week near the market place in this town. As 
a soldier was carrying the dinner belonging to 
his mess from the baker’s, one of his compan- 
ions coming behind him, called out ‘ attention!’ 
when this well disciplined soldier dropped his 
hands, and at the same time the dinners of his 
unfortunate comrades. 

Men of evil character resemble earthen ves- 
sels, easy to break and hard to mend ; but good 
men are like golden vases, broken with diffical- 
ty and easily repaired. 


———:! 
Poctry. 
ee - ——————— 
[The following article was published in the 
Companion several years ago, and is now Te- 
published at the request of a young subscriber,} 


WHO STOLE THE BIRD'S NEST, 


To-whit! to-whit! to-whee! 
Will you listen to me ? 
Who stole five eggs I laid, 
And the nice nest I made ? 





FIRST ANSWER. 
Not I, said the cow, Moo-oo! 
Such a thing Id never do, 
1 gave you a whisp of hay, 
But did’nt tahe your nest away ; 
Not I, said the cow, Moo-oo! 
Such a thing I’d never do. 


Bob-a-link! bob-a-link! 
Now what do you think ? 
Who stole a nest away 
From a plum tree to-day ? 


SECOND ANSWER. 
Not I, said the dog, bow wow! 
I would’nt be so mean, I trow, 
I gave hairs the nest to make, 
But the nest I did not take. 
Not I, said the dog, bow wow! 
] would’nt be so mzan,I trow. 
Coo-coo ! coo-coo! cov-coo! 
Let me speak a word cr two, 
Who stole that pretty nest 
From the little yellow breast! 


THIRD ANSWER. 
Not I, said the sheep, O no! 
I would’nt treat a poor bird so, 
I gave the wool to line, 
But the nest was none of mine. 
Baa! baa! said the sheep, O no! 
I would’nt treat a poor bird so. 


Caw! caw! cried the crow, 
I should like to know, 
What thiefstole away 

A bird's nest to-day ? 


FOURTH ANSWER. 
Cack ! cack! said the hen, 
Don’t ask me again. 

Why, I haven’t a chick 
Would do such atrick ! 
We all gave her a feather, 
And she wove them together! 
I’d scorn to intrude 

On her and her brood. 
Cack! cack! said the hen 
Don’t ask me again. 


Chir-a-whir! chir-a-whir! 
We will make a great stir, 
And find out his name, 
And all cry for shame! 


FIFTH ANSWER. 


I would not rob a bird, 
Said little Mary Green; 
1 think I never heard 
Of anything so mean. , 


*Tis very cruel too, 
Said little Alice Neal; 
I wonder if he knew, 
How sad the bird would feel ? 


THE THIEF FOUND OUT. 

A little boy hung down his head, 
And went and hid behind the bed ; 
For he stole the pretty nest, 

From the poor little yellow breast; 
And he felt sc full of shame, 

He did’nt like to tell his name. 


“HOUSE AND HOME.” 


What’s a house ? You may buy it, or build it, 
or rent 

It may be a mansion, a cottage, a tent ; 

Its furniture costly, or humble and mean ; 

High walls may surround it, or meadows of 
green; 

Tall servants in livery stand in the hall, 

Or but one little maiden may wait on you all, 

The tables may groan with rich viands and rare, 

Or potatoes and bread be its costliest fare. 

The inmates may glitter in purple and gold, 

Or their raiment be homely and tattered and old. 

*Tis a house, and no more, which vile money 
can buy; 

It may ring with a laugh or but echo a sigh. 


But a Home must be warmed with the embers 
of love, [move ; 
Which none from its hearth-stone may ever re- 
And be lighted at eve with a heart-kindled 
smile, [beguile, 
Which a breast, though in sorrow, or woe may 
A home must be ‘ Home, for no words can ex- 
press it,— : [it, 
Unless you have known it, you never can guess 
*T is in vain to describe what it means to a heart 
Which can live out its life on the bubbles of art. 
It may be a palace it may be a cot, 
It matters not which and it matters not what; 
Tis a dwelling perfumed with the incense 


ove 
A beautiful type of the home that’s above, 
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